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About two hours after, old Helen, the organist’s housekeeper, ser- 
vant and factotum, entered with the bill of fare from the hotel, as 
usual, to ask what he wanted to have for dinner. She found the 
old gentleman in his armchair, calm, with a serene smile on his 
countenance, and very kind to her. The best enjoyment I have had 
already, said he; the rest is all the same to me: choose, what you 
like best.—She always liked the cheapest best ; and so today ; father 
Godhelp was satisfied. But in so doing she chuckled curiously to 
herself, which he could not help observing, since she never used to 
laugh—but quite the contrary! ‘‘Why do you laugh?” asked he. 
“T do not laugh, only I think !’—* Well, what do you think ?”— 
“T do not think, only I feel so !”—with that she went off, and the old 
man, who on other days would probably have sent some words 
after her, this day only shook his head. Then he got some sheets 
of his finest paper out, stitched them, sealing the end of the thread, 
and—made his will. 

It was a strange document, full of proofs of a serious, reflecting 
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mind, intermixed with traits of cheerful humor. It read, for in- 
stance : 

My next heiress is, as is proper, my mother—the earth. She fares 
worst ; for what I leave to her, the body—is a much decayed, used- 
up piece, hardly fit to give the least nourishment to the plumtree, or 
whatever else master gravedigger may plant by the side of it—My 
second heirs are my brothers; that is: all men. I leave to them, as 
I must do, whatever I have accomplished in life; the good, (I wish 
there were more of it !) tliat it may last and continue to influence them 
to their benefit and enjoyment ; the evil, (I would to God there were 
little or nothing of it,) that its consequences may sink into oblivion, 
and that they may, I pray them, think no more of it than is neces- 
sary for themselves to guard against it—My choice collection of 
music, containing the master pieces of all the great masters of Ger- 
many, and of the older ones of Italy, mostly written neatly by my 
own hand, and of all my property the only part that has been dear 
to me through all my life, I bequeath to our cathedral, which I have 
filled for forty years with organ-tones of devotion and holy joy ; but 
only on condition; that each one of these works may be lent to any 
one who wishes it for study or enjoyment. I advise, however, al- 
ways to take a little receipt, for many musicians and musical ama- 
teurs think of other people’s music, as the peasant does of the apples 
on his neighbor’s tree ; what he can carry off for his own use, that is 
not stolen.—The golden snuffbox, which I received from our most 
gracious sovereign for my Te Deum, composed on the occasion of 
his assuming the government—the only costly thing I possess—I 
give to my present substitute, and, in all probability, successor in my 
office, together with my sovereign’s gracious manuscript letter, which 
is inclosed in it. I give it to him because he vexed me mightily 
when he first came here, by his great skill, his sharp criticism, and 
his progressing with the taste of the time, which I had neglected 
from mere pride; by all which he led me unconsciously, by degrees, 
to a correct knowledge of myself and to due humility. May God 
give him a happy life and bless his worship on the organ bench.— 
All the rest of my property I give to my old faithful Helen, who has 
now stayed with me for thirty-eight years, with as much affection 
and attachment to me, as scolding, (and that is very much indeed.) 
Everything is to be turned into money; but the proceeds must not 
be paid to her—for then she would starve to death in spite of all her 
money—it must be applied to buy her a berth in the excellent house 
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of maintenance for old persons here ; and from the remainder she is 
to receive a weekly stipend for her recreation. But this is to be 
done on the express condition that it be withheld for the current 
week as often as complaint is made that she has quarreled with the 
other old women in the institution, and in which case the sum is to 
be paid to the oldest one in the house. 

After this writing had been very nicely superscribed and carefully 
sealed, the old bachelor felt much satisfied and refreshed, and he 
resolved to write a certain note to the superintendant of ‘the cathe- 
dral, and to send it off forthwith by honest Helen, notwithstanding 
her violently shaking her head. He told her; you will wait there; 
the right reverend superintendent will give you an answer.—Helen 
brought the answer that it was good so. Yes, it is good, replied the 
old man. 

Meanwhile the dinner hour had arrived, and Helen, who generally 
could scarcely await the regular time, but often, to his great annoy- 
ance, fixed every thing much too early, did not come today to lay 
the table. The old man felt surprised at it, and was just going to 
remind her, when she entered in full Sunday dress, and said: Well, 
have I not said so?—‘ What have you said ?”—*‘ Nothing, but I 
could not help laughing.”—And on this she walked, not at all mind- 
ing her old master, across the room, and threw the door leading into 
the great parlor and former music saloon, wide open. What did the 
astonished septagenarian behold here? In the midst of the room a 
table, richly spread, and beautifully ornamented, and standing round 
it a party of fourteen of the first inhabitants of the town in their most 
festive dresses, all of them formerly his pupils. He was received by 
a loud vivat! The blooming daughter of the burgomaster, a great 
favorite of his, stepped up to him, winding wreaths of flowers round 
his fur lined-morning gown, and addressing him in a little poem. 
Her father presented him a splendid copy of that composition of his 
old friend which he himself used to pronounce his best, finely litho- 
graphed at the expense of the party. ‘The whole edition was heaped 
up in the midst of the table, and adorned by a wreath of laurels ; 
and while father Godhelp received the gift, the best voices among 
the party sang the favorite chorus from it, a serene and sweet strain: 
Auditui mei dabis gaudium et lactitiam, et exultabunt ossa humiliata.* 


* In the English version; Make me to hear joy and gladness, that the bones 
which thou hast broken may rejoice. From the Psalm, Miserere mei, Domine 
—Psalm 51. 
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The old man stretched his arms up towards heaven, and tears of 
joy slowly dropped down over the wrinkles of his hollow cheeks. He 
could not speak. They had foreseen this, and, in order to prevent 
over excitement, they all came round him, and making him sit down 
at the head of the table, gave to the conversation a cheerful turn. 

We will pass over the dinner of these kind, and good hearted 
men, who felt happy in their benevolence and kindheartedness, and 
will only mention, that towards its end the burgomaster ordered his 
costly family goblet, and filling it with the best Rhenish wine, set the 
example by giving a good toast for our old friend. All the guests 
followed his example, and at last father Godhelp himself rose from 
his seat, and said in an uncommonly vigorous voice: Praise and 
thanks to the Lord of life, that he has suffered me, unworthy as I am, 
to see this day. Praise and thanks to my good friends around me 
here, that they have thus celebrated this day with me, the lonely old 
man! Praise and thanks to the friend of all of us, the art of music, 
that she has been faithful to me through all my life, that she has 
caused my life not to be spent in vain, and that she has gained me 
such friends! But praise and thanks too to the Lord of death, if he 
has not destined for me a too heavy hour of departure! But no! (he 
added still more solemnly) even though he should have decreed it 
different, praise and thanks to Him! 

They had hardly risen from the table, when day light began to 
fail. The old man immediately, therefore, addressed his company 
in a vigorous and cheerful tone. Respected friends! I could not 
know that you would prepare such a beautiful celebration of this 
day, and I had prepared a more simple one for myself. However, I 
would probably have done it, nevertheless, even though I had known 
it. I intended this afternoon, once more to play to my heart’s con- 
tent on the great organ of the cathedral, and our right reverend su- 
perintendent has had no objections. Of course I meant to do it, 
having the doors locked ; but if it pleases you so, you and you alone 
may be my audience, and I will do it, now. They all tried in vain 
to dissuade him from his project; he was firm. It will much ex- 
haust you, said they. Yes! but it will still more elevate me; and 
that will give me power! ‘‘ The cold church! the cold keys!” “TI 
will play myself warm!” and so forth. They could do nothing but 
guard him against taking cold, and take him in a carriage to the 
cathedral. His whole mind was enthusiasm and solemn joy, when 
he mounted the hard organ bench, and drew out his old, long and 
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intimately acquainted stops. He asked the company to go down 
below into the nave of the church. They did so, with the exception 
of the burgomaster and another friend, a physician, who would not 
leave him. 

The others sat down below in the dark halls of the high, old 
cathedral, only one side of whose pillars was lighted a little by the 
few lights above, while the other threw out deep, dark shades into 
the dark night. They sat in dumb silence, their hearts anxiously 
beating. Now the old man above cried aloud : In the name of God ! 
and immediately the first powerful chord of the full work swept 
along, touching them almost painfully. 

Father Godhelp began in a free fantasia. The melodies were 
strangely intermixed, and cut up, apparently without order and pro- 
gression ; still more strange, oft bold and surprising were the tarns 
of harmony. But by and by more order, a more regular progression 
came into it. Only the best and noblest thoughts were retained ; 
and again of these only the best and noblest; and. now only two, 
corresponding to each other, one in long, weighty notes, the other in 
shorter, running notes; and these two he carried out in a steady, 
powerful fugue. Now, after a long, immovable organ point, the 
simple conclusion in full chords in Handel’s manner. Ha! he cried 
to the friends at his side, taking a long drawn breath, lifting up his 
face and stretching his body—have I not said so? Warm, thoroughly, 
as forty years ago !—Yes, yes, my dear old friend! said the physi- 
cian anxiously; but now rest and moderation !—Certainly, replied 
he; now rest and moderation ; but for my body, not for the mind! 
and with these words he hastily pushed in all the stops, retaining 
only a few flute stops for one, a few soft reed stops for the second 
manual, and a sub-bass for the pedal. With these stops he began,— 
mild and sweet in its invention, but carried out very seriously, and 
with great art, the triumph and the pride of all the great organ 
players in the time of his youth,—a trio, in all parts perfectly obli- 
gato and closely legato. The chief melodies appeared to point to 
some old church choral; but his auditors could not remember the 
choral, until the master himself aided them, by striking, after having 
finished his beautiful trio, increasing the parts only by some serious 
eight and sixteen feet stops, upon Luther’s sad and sublime melody : 
“In midst of life we are.’—His eyes beamed, his hands trem- 
bled ; the physician tried to arrest him by force; but he gave him 
an angry glance, and, striking the keys, called out in a loud voice 
before each line the words : 
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* In midst of life we are 
By death surrounded— 
Whom seek we then, to help us on, 
That we may mercy find— 
That, Lord, thou dost alone— 
Holy Lord God— 
Holy, mighty God— 
Holy, merciful Saviour— 
Thou eternal God— 
Let us not entirely sink 
In the last pang of death . 


Here a shriek of unharmonious tones, struck by hands in convul- 
sive spasms; and the old man fell back into the arms of his two 
friends. — 

They did all they could do: he was stiff and dead. He was car- 
ried down into the sexton’s house adjoining the church ; and every 
means to resuscitate him were tried again ; but he remained stiff and 
dead. 

Weeping and deeply agitated stood the whole company round his 
bed, when the burgomaster took the word: ‘‘ Away with weeping 
and mourning,”’ said he. ‘ What is living must die! and can you 
imagine an easier and more beautiful death, than that of our friend ? 
Let us repeat, what he himself said today at our dinner: Praise and 
thanks to the Lord of life and death: he has decreed him the easiest, 
nay the most happy and blessed departure !’”—The assembled friends 
embraced each other, and repeated softly: Praise and thanks to the 
Lord! 

Three days after, they accompanied the deceased to his.place of 
rest. They had wound round him in his coffin the wreath of flow- 
ers of the burgomaster’s daughter; and the splendid copy of his 
Miserere mei, Domine, was laid under his head as a pillow. 





ON THE MORAL INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Thus far we have only found in the art of music an influence, 
which may be used as well for moral as for immoral purposes. — It 
opens the heart ; it makes us milder and less rough ; its tendency is 
therefore good ; but it is as well adapted to excite our evil passions 
as our good ones. 

If we take, however, the higher view of music as an art in itself, 
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not only as the means for effect, we must ascribe to it a decidedly 
moral influence. As an art it has the beautiful for its object—a 
perfect representation of the beautiful. As such it is infinite, for 
perfection is not given to man, and however high and exalted the 
goal is, which he has proposed to himself, on reaching it he will find 
his views expanded to still higher conceptions of the beautiful ; he 
will aspire to still higher elevation in the art. If music is, therefore, 
truly received as an art, it must have a direct moral influence, for it 
must elevate the soul to lofty conceptions of what is pure and beau- 
tiful, and thus lead it onward in the way to perfection. 

Every man can receive it so, for, being directed to the affections 
of the heart, and not first, as the other arts, to the intellect, it has 
that in common with our holy religion, that it is neither fathomed or 
exhausted by the highest or most mighty intellect, nor is too high or 
out of reach for the most simple mind. In fact, the same principle 
which our Saviour has laid down as the fundamental law of our 
Christian religion, must be also the basis of this art, the principle of 
love. ‘‘ Thou shalt love God above all things, and thy neighbour as 
thyself.” Let music be received as a gift from God and an offering 
to him ; free from all selfishness, as a gift to promote our own, but 
still more our neigbbour’s happiness; and the art will enable and 
elevate our hearts and all our moral affections. 

What can be done to bring the art among us to that standard ? 
First, separate from it all the associations which must lead to sin—do 
not allow decidedly obscene and sinful words to be coupled to sweet 
song. Secondly, watch, that associations connected with music, inno- 
cent in themselves, yet easily abused by excess, by over-exciting the 
_ passions, by leading the imagination astray, be not excited to such 
excess. For should we give up altogether such music, as the dance, 
the social song, the opera, because they may be abused to evil influ- 
ences? No, we should separate these influences from it, and enjoy 
the music and the associations, which it calls up, in their purity. 
Thirdly, see that the music itself is adapted in its character to the 
association of ideas, which it is intended to represent or express. 
The means of adaptation are given, as above stated, in melody, har- 
mony and rhythm, and by them the true composer gives a distinct 
character to his composition ; but how often does the composer miss 
this individual conception of his text! how often is music, composed 
under distinct feelings and for peculiar emotions, put to texts of very 
different tendencies! And this must have a bad effect on the per- 
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former and listener; it must blunt the influence of the art with him. 
For not only music in itself becomes dead to him, but also the words 
lose their influence if connected with an unmeaning succession of 
sounds, however sweet to the ear they might be; nay, worse than 
that, his heart may be led away by music which has mere sweetness 
without character, even to voluptuous and sinful fancies, A striking 
example of such misapplication, is given in an air from Mozart’s 
Figaro, adapted to the lamentations of the Israelites in Babylon : 
“‘ By the rivers of Babylon there we sat and wept.” ‘The air is 
most beautifully conceived and composed by our greatest opera com- 
poser ; it represents too a situation which is somewhat similar; a 
lamentation for happy days of yore, and a longing for their return ; 
but, in the one case, the happiness had consisted in the free love and 
worship of God ; in the other, in worldly love to her husband ; and 
this latter longing the opera air is admirably adapted to express, and 
therefore it is very ill adapted to the sacred song. The examples 
might be multiplied, but this one will suffice. 

Fourthly, and this is the most important way of giving it its proper 
moral influence : Teach music from the very beginning as an art and 
for its own sake, and not merely as manual labor and for the sake of 
its external advantages. Do not let the young understand that they are 
to learn music, merely because they can make themselves agreeable 
by it, because they can join in the choir, or whatever other external 
advantages are combined with it; but lead them to give up their soul 
fully to it, lead them to find in music a power to move their own hearts, 
Assist and cheer them on for that purpose in the drudgery of learning, 
and teach them that technical proficiency is the necessary means of 
expressing the emotions of the heart, which the music has called up 
in us, and of communicating it to others ; but that it never is the end. 
Make them acquainted with masterpieces in the art, that they may 
learn to go beyond the mere pleasure to the ear; and teach them as 
much of the laws which govern the art, as time and opportunity will 
permit. In short, teach them to consider music as a bosom friend, 
who is at once a model of beauty, purity and holiness; who will 
enter into every spirit with which you approach him, who will cheer 
up your desponding hours, and enliven your bright ones, who will 
lament with you your losses, and rejoice over your joys, who will 
even condescend to play and gambol with you in childlike innocence 
and frolic; but who still stands before you in such dignity and purity 
that you dare not trifle with him, that you must elevate your mind, 
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even in gaiety, in your intercourse with him; and finally, who un- 
folds ever new beauties of character to you the more intimately you 
get acquainted with him. If they so approach the art, then its moral 
influence will be manifest in ennobling, dignifying and purifying 
their own souls; and may music rise among us more and more to 
that height ! 





FROM A. F. HAESER’S CHOIR SINGING SCHOOL. 
HOW TO OPEN THE MOUTH IN SINGING. 


A correct opening of the mouth is that, which involuntarily takes 
place without particular prescription, in pronouncing the vowel A 
(as in laugh,) strongly accented. This position of the mouth must 
be practised, so that it may be retained as much as possible in pro- 
nouncing the other vowels and the diphthongs; for opening the 
mouth too little or too much, too broad or too high, produces a gut- 
tural or a nasal tone, and otherwise spoils the tones of the voice. 
The effect is equally bad, if the tongue is brought too near to the 
teeth, or if it is drawn back too much, and pressed down, or if it 
keeps moving about in the mouth; the latter being a common fault, 
when beginners want to sing quick notes. All this must be avoided 
with great care, for a clear, beautiful tone is the chief thing to be 
considered in learning to sing. ‘T’o bring this about, and to culti- 
vate it, as well as the nature of each individual will permit, the best 
and safest means is, to begin each tone as softly as possible, and to 
let it increase to that degree of force which can be obtained without 
exertion ; and, vice versa, to begin strong and to leave off softly, and 
finally to combine both these manners. This strengthens the voice 
and makes it firm; it expands the same, and gives a command over 
all the grades of piano or forte. 

It is not advisable to begin at once with the full and proper messa 
di voce (swell .<—=— ) on each tone, for this requires more 
breath than beginners generally have, and a very economical use of 
the breath ; besides almost every voice wavers in intonation in be- 
ginning at ——— and =, and the necessary correctness and pu- 
rity is better obtained if they are practised separately. It is however 
advisable, in order not to let the ~=== become a habit, to let the 
beginner take up the tones, after having acquired a tolerably correct 
intonation, at once in the different degrees of piano and forte pp, p, 
mf, f, ff, and hold them out so in their full length. 
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MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


WINTER SEASON OF 1839-1840. 


We like at the close of a musical season to look back and see 
what has been accomplished in and for the art, what progress has 
been made, what new features have appeared, and what the prospect 
is for the future ; and, as we have heretofore communicated the re- 
sults of our examination to our readers, we shall do the same now. 

The past season has been a very agitated one ; and although not 
opening under bright aspects, has yet turned out again a step for- 
ward in the progress of the art, and closed under bright auspices for 
the next winter ; it has left a serious and energetic spirit for improve- 
ment on the public mind, and certain hopes of a greater progress. 
The dangers which threatened the cause in the beginning of the sea- 
son have been averted, and have only resulted in an enrichment of 
our means for future progress. 

_ Going back then to the beginning of the season, we find the Han- 

del and Haydn Society opening with the same pieces, which we had 
heard of them for years past, giving a few miscellaneous concerts, 
and after that David, a piece which, however brilliant, yet does not 
have that stamp of high genius set upon it; that makes it wear well, 
like our old and well tried friends, the noble Messiah, and the grand, 
yet lovely Creation. There was, apparently, not much life in the 
Society, and we began to suspect that the winter would pass quietly 
by without anything new or any greater effort. The Boston Acade- 
my of Music seemed to be even in a worse plight, as regarded the 
operations of the choir attached to it. Difficulties between their pro- 
fessors had been fermenting for some time, and at the beginning of 
the season they broke out in open dissension and dissatisfaction. 
The efforts of the board of the Academy to arrange these difficulties 
failed, either from being misunderstood, or considered unsatisfactory, 
and thus Professor Geo. J. Webb was led to resign his connection 
with the Academy, and the operations of the Choir seemed therefore 
cut short for the winter. The taste for concerts seemed, moreover, 
by the appearance of Russell, and his melodramatic singing, to take 
a turn fatal to the appreciation of higher concerted music; for he 
knew to make himself and his concerts highly fashionable, and of 
course the thoughtless crowd would not hear of anything but what 
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was a la Russell, and solid, concerted music above all took for them 
the form of mere noise. 

But these gloomy prospects soon changed for brighter ones. The 
Handel and Haydn Society had been quietly preparing, and broke 
all at once upon the public with their new and beautiful music hall, 
the Melodeon. They opened it on the Sunday before new year, with 
the performance of the Messiah, and the holy song was sung with 
spirit and devotion. ‘The fine hall, well filled, gave the tones back 
in fulness and clearness, and it was acknowledged to be the best 
music hall in Boston. Then we liked to hear our old pieces again, 
and the Messiah, the Creation, and David, all proved to have new 
attractions, and gained new charms by the beautiful resonance of 
the hall, in which music sounds the better the fuller it is, while in 
other places the tone is deadened when they are well filled. ‘Thus 
the season was spent, but as a further earnest that they desire to go 
on in the cultivation of the art, they have chosen at the end of it 
Mr. G. J. Webb their president ; being resolved to enjoy during the 
summer his instructions and directions in the study of two new and 
sterling Oratorios. We are glad, that thus Mr. Webb’s services are 
not altogether lost for the public, and, although his present office is 
by no means an easy, nay, may be even a thankless one, yet we 
hope he will persevere, and that the sympathies of all the members 
of the society, as they have been unanimous in his choice, will con- 
tinue to be with him, and make his path smooth and easy. 

The Boston Academy of Music too did not long suffer themselves 
to be paralyzed by Mr. Webb’s sudden resignation. He had done 
them important services, but he was not their life-spring. Another 
organist, Mr. Muller, was called from Cincinnati, and the Choir or- 
ganized again, to study two new pieces of great masters; Haydn’s 
Seasons, and a Psalm by Fesca, under Mr. Mason’s direction. 
Time had been lost, and they came before the public late, too late 
for their own pecuniary interest, yet they did not allow themselves to 
come otherwise than well prepared. The two beautiful pieces which 
they had chosen were produced repeatedly, and for the last time 
during the religious anniversaries, when the Odeon was thrown open 
to the assembled clergy from all the country round. This was an 
excellent movement, and if only half of the number felt on that 
evening in their hearts the mighty power of the art, and returned 
home with the resolution to use their influence for introducing and 
cultivating music among their flocks, what a great advantage for the 
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ends and objects of the Academy, has, then, this one concert had. 
The clergy take as yet by far too little interest in the promotion of 
music, and they must themselves first be made_to feel its power. 

If we look aside from the direct influence of the exhibitions of 
these societies to the general influence of their example, we see it 
spread every where most beneficially. The desire for instruction in 
choir singing is felt more and more around us, and every where are 
adult and juvenile classes springing up ; many of the private schools 
in the city have followed the example of the public schools, and in- 
troduced singing as a regular exercise, and we may more and more 
hope that good voices will not be lost for want of being found out 
and cultivated, but that even common voices will be made to con- 
tribute to their own happiness, and to that of others. All this we 
must trace to the exertions of the Academy, and we must go farther ; 
we find a growing desire to hear about music, to acquire information 
regarding the art, and lectures on the subject begin to find favor. 
All this influence is not confined to our neighborhood, but it spreads 
through the country. Thus we received from a musical friend in 
Philadelphia a synopsis of the first of a course of musical lectures 
which he was invited to give to a society there; and we hailed this 
as an omen of great interest. ‘The example of our societies has 
further caused an emulation in other places to attempt the perform- 
ance of greater musical works. Thus, we heard of the David being 
performed in Portland, the Creation in Albany, and in Nantucket, 
and so forth. However much all these performances may have fallen 
short from the standard by which we judge our own concerts of the 
kind, yet they are of great importance, and must greatly contribute 
to increase the general interest in the art, and our accounts from all 
these places show that this has been the case ; for they all show the 
eager expectation of the public before the performances, and their 
delight during them, an effect which must have been reflective in 
the performers, cheering them on for continued exertions. 

We have omitted to mention another progress of the Academy in 
their work of musical education during the last winter. We refer 
to the instrumental class under their Professor Schmidt. Study and 
practice in Orchestral music is much needed, even among our pro- 
fessional men, and we were glad to see the Academy turn their at- 
tention to it.—If our instrumentists only get so far as to understand 
that they want practice, not merely for playing their own parts, but 
for playing them together, for playing up to the other parts, for 
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blending theirs with the others—much is gained ; for then will each 
one learn, while he plays, attentively to listen to the whole, and 
either to subdue his part or bring it out, as he will then feel the 
composer intends. 

The Russell mania had the result to gain Mr. Knight, (whom 
Mr. Russell wanted to sing down,) friends among us, and thus to 
induce him to take up his residence here ; and we are therefore the 
gainers by it. 

The Musical Institute has also contributed in their own, unosten- 
tatious way to further the cause. They study well what they bring 
out, practising by the pianoforte since they do not have an organ. 
We think this way of studying even better than with an organ, for 
they are not so easily led to rely entirely on the instrument for help- 
ing them to the right tones ; they must exert a little more their own 
intellect, and of course will be more likely to bring the notes out 
promptly, of their own accord. For their concerts they had secured 
a good orchestra, and their course has been to assist eminent profes- 
sional men with their services. If this has placed the means of ac- 
complishing greater things into the hands of such men, it has sub- 
jected the society to the chance of aiding in bringing out illegitimate 
music, such as Russell’s Sceptic. 

We turn now from the operations of our musical societies, which 
we must always consider of the greatest importance for the progress 
of the art, to other events of interest during the winter. We had a. 
great number of concerts by professional men. Russell, Knight, 
Seguin, Miss Shirreff, Mrs. Seguin, Mr. Dempster, all gave us their 
strains, but we distinguish only two among the number, as deserving 
our particular notice, while the others, though all good singers, yet 
did not differ from other good singers which we had heard before. 

(To be continued.) 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Mr. Epiror, 


In reply to your correspondent ‘“‘ MetopgEon,” | would inform him, 
First, that I have no objections to raise against the Boston Acade- 
my’s publications, which would not also apply to most every musical 
institution in this country. 
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Secondly, That the piece of music he inquired for is in the third 
volume Handel and Haydn Society Collection, P. 186. Haydn 
wrote the music for the words, 


‘¢ Et in terra pax hominibus.” 


But some one has discovered that the following words are better 
adapted to the original music ; 

“ He that smote the ships of Tarshish, 
With an east wind he scattered them,” &c. 

The original from which this chorus was made up is the Gloria, in 
Haydn’s Third Mass. 

Lastly. I would inform your correspondent, that he must not 
speak with too much confidence of the Academy’s publications— 
they are not faultless—therefore he had better not court criticism. 
But let me be understood. I do not single out the Academy, or 
their musical publications, [ only condemn the custom of mangling 
the works of great authors. I condemn it in the Handel and Haydn 
Society, the Boston Academy, and all other societies, ODEON. 





BOSTON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
TEACHERS’ CLASS. - 


A course of instruction to teachers of vocal music will commence 
on Tuesday, August 18, 1840, at 10 o’clock, A. M. at the Odeon, 
and will be continued for ten days. 

1. Lectures on the elementary principle of music, in which the 
method of teaching according to the ‘‘ Manual of Instruction,” to- 
gether with such improvements as later experience and observation 
have suggested, will be fully explained, and practically illustrated. 

2. Exercises in singing, designed to improve the taste, and to pro- 
mote a correct style of performance in sacred and secular music. 

3. Public Performances. There may be probably two or more 
Concerts, at which such music will be performed as is contained in 
the “* Academy’s Collection of Choruses,” or other similar works. 

4. Lessons in the rudiments of Harmony ; designed to aid those 
who may wish to become acquainted with the elements of musical 
composition. 

5. Lessons on the Violin. An hour each day will be set apart 
for those who may desire to attend to this, or other instruments. 

Terms as follows :— 

1,2and 3. Admittance to 1, 2 and 3, (including all except the 
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lessons on Harmony and Instrumental Music.) Five dollars, La- 
dies half price. 

4, Admittance to the Class in Harmony, or Thorough Base. Two 
dollars and fifty cents. . 

5. Admittance to the Instrumental Class. Five dollars. 

Tickets of admittance to be had at the bookstore of Ives & Den- 
nett, 114, Washington street. 

Members of previous classes are invited to attend 1, 2 and 3, (in- 
cluding the elementary course and all the exercises in singing,) with 
the privilege also of introducing a lady, free of charge. 

Ladies and gentlemen who intend to join this class, are particu- 
larly desired to be present at the first meeting. 

It is not to be supposed, that the instructions given in so short a 
time, in either of the above named departments, will be sufficient to 
make good performers or teachers. ‘The Academy would be sorry 
to raise any such expectations ; but past experience has proved, that 
those who have already made considerable progress in music, and 
especially teachers, or those who design to become such, may derive 
much advantage from this course of instruction, which has now 
been continued for six years. To the circumstances and wants of 
such persons, the whole course will be particularly adapted ; it being 
the leading object of the Academy in the institution of the class, to 
improve the mode of teaching, and the manner of performing music, 
and to elevate the standard and qualifications of Teachers of Singing 
Schools, and Conductors of Choirs. 

LUTHER 8S. CUSHING, Secretary. 

N. B. In addition to the above a Convention of Teachers of Mu- 
sic, for the discussion of such subjects as may be interesting and 
useful, (see advertisement,) will be held, and continued from day to 
day during the continuance of the Class, 

Editors who are favorable to the cause of musical education, will 
confer a favor either by inserting the above, or by giving a notice of 
the time and place of the meeting of the Class, 





MUSICAL CONVENTION. 


Pursuant to an order passed by the Musical Convention assembled 
in Boston, August, 1839, the Committee to whom was referred the 
subject of the next Convention, gave notice, that a general Musical 
Convention will be held in Boston, commencing August 19, 1840, 
at I1 o’clock, A. M. at the Odeon, corner of Federal and Franklin 
streets. 

All teachers of music, leaders of choirs, and other practical musi- 
cians and amateurs are invited to attend. 


The Teachers’ Class of the Boston Academy of Music will hold 
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its Annual Session at the same time, (see advertisement,) and the 
members of the Convention will be invited to join them in chorus and 
glee singing, and also in public performances. Several gentlemen 
have consented to lecture on the occasion, and such arrangements 
will be made, as will facilitate the operations of the Convention, and 
give increased interest to the subject. 

All publishers of newspapers, and other periodicals in the United 
States, who feel interested in the progress of the science of Music, 
will confer a favor by giving this notice circulation. 

E. B. DEARBORN, Chairman. 

Boston, April 22, 1840. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HANDEL AND HAYDN 
SOCIETY. 


At the annual meeting of the Handel and Haydn Society, on Mon- 
day evening, May 25th, the following gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year. 

President, Geo. J. Webb. 

Vice President, Geo. Hewes. 

Secretary, Wm. Learnard. 

Treasurer, Abner Bourne. 

Trustees, J. 8. Withington, M. S. Parker, John H. Pray, John 
Bigelow, Benj. O. Harris, David Tillson, Ezra Weston, jr., Silas P. 
Merriam, Isaac Carey. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MUSICAL INSTITUTE. 


At the annual meeting of the Musical Institute, on Thursday, 
May 28th, the following gentlemen were elected officers for the en- 
suing year. 


President, Hon. Nahum Mitchell. 

Vice President, John Green, jr. 

Secretary, E. W. Champney. 

Treasurer, B. D. Baldwin. 

Musical Director, Thos. Comer, 

Trustees, S. K. Hewins, D. R.. Newhall, John G. Brown, Alan- 
son Belcher, W. H. Henderson, G. H. Childs, W. H. Oakes, G. M. 
Champney, Francis Allen, Anselm Lothrop, L. Marshall, Lewis 
Sage, F. Sawyer, James M. Everett, Moses Phelps. ; 





